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or four. Pinching the tops once or twice is not 
enough. You must keep pinching. Pass along 
the rows at least once a week during the growing 
season, and never allow a single shoot to extend 
beyond limit. Pinching back is better than cut- 
ting back, but, if necessary, cut the shoots back 





Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man 


within the prescribed limits. Let no bush be 








Agricultural Exhibitions in Maino--1863. 


We give below a list of a portion of the Agri- 


cultural Exhibitions to be held in this State dur- 
Will the Secretaries of 


ing the coming autumn. 
those Societies not given, please notify us of the 


time and place of their respective exhibition, that 
we may be able to give a full list for the State : 
Androscoggin Agricultural and Horticultural Society 


at Lewiston, Oct. 6th, 7th and 8th. 
Franklin, at Farmington, Sept. 30th and Oct. lst. 
Kennebec, at Readfield, Oct. 14th and 15th. 
North Waldo, at Unity, Oct. 2lst and 22d. 


Ea. Somerset, at Hartland, Sept. 15th, 16th and 17th. 
Exhibition of Field Crops at Hartland, third Saturday 


in November. 
Waldo, at Belfast, Oct. 7th, 8th and 9th. 


North Penobscot, at Lincoln Center, Oct. 7th and 8th. 


West Somerset, at North Anson, Oct. 14th and 15th. 

Hancock, at Ellsworth, Sept. 25th. 

North Aroostook Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety, at Presque Isle, Oct. 7th and 8th. 

Sagadahoc, at Topsham, Oct. 13th, 14th, and 15th. 


Cumberland Agricultural and Horticultural Societies 
hold a joint exhibition at Portland, commencing Oct. 


14th and continuing several days. 


Kennebec Union Agricultural and Horticultural at 


Gardiner, Oct. 7th and 8th, 
West Oxford at Fryburg, Oct. 13th, 14th and 15th. 
North Kennebec at Waterville, Oct. 6th and 7th. 
Somerset Central at Skowhegan, Sept. 22d and 23d. 


There will be no exhibition by the State Agri- 


cultural Society this year. 





Culture of Blackberries. 


more than four feet high, nor more than three 
feet in diameter horizontally. Keep them in a 
handsome form. Some of the bushes grow stiff 
and upright, and do not need staking, others lean 
over and should be staked up. as 





Vermont State Agricultural Exhibition. 

The thirteenth annual exhibition of the Ver- 
mont State Agricultural Society was held at Rut- 
land 6n the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th of Septem- 
ber. The farmers of the Green Mountain State 
do not seem to let the war affect their agricultural 
interests, but continue on in the good old way, 
holding their State Fair annually, and abating not 
one jot of their interest in all measures pertaining 
to their profession. From a full report of the 
doings given in the Boston Journal,*we compile 
the particulars, and what will be likely to interest 
our readers. 

The exhibition was a complete success. As 
would naturally be supposed the features of the 
exhibition were the displays of sheep and horses, 
in the raising of which Vermont is famous the 
world over. Cattle, swine, poultry, dairy pro- 
ducts, fruits, vegetables, miscellaneous articles, 
&c., wero present in fair quantities, but sheep in 
particular were the crowning object of the show. 
There were about seven hundred sheep and three 


The blackberry is a pleasant and wholesome! hundred horses on the ground. The sheep are 


fruit. 


among us. 


the farm. It isa ‘‘rough customer’’ any where, 
and yet, by culture and good training, it may be 
made somewhat profitable and very pleasant 


among the class of small fruits. We have two 
varieties indigenous to Maine, the high bush, 
and the creeping or trailing. The latter likes a 


warm sandy chance, but the former is not so par- 
ticular, as it will grow, and if not regulated, be- 
come a nuisance in almost any chance. Although 
indigenous to our climate it is nevertheless 


Everybody likes the fruit, and dislikes the 
vine that bears it, and hence it is little cultivated 
Indeed, it is an object with the far- 
mer to exterminate it from his premises, allowing 
ita chance for its life only in the margins of 
wood and neglected and out of the way nooks of 


of two classes: the Americanized Spanish Merino 
sort; and the ‘‘long and middle wooled”’ variety, 
as they are termed ; that is to say, of a breed 
suitable for fleecing and of value also for mutton. 
The last named class are denominated by some of 
the farmers, as “‘mitton sheep.’’ They are not 
at present in general favor in Vermont. Nothing 
will pass muster but the Merinos. And the state- 
|ments made concerning thé value of some of 
these choice Merino sheep must seem perfectly 
fabulous to wool growers outside the circle of the 
Vermont sheep-breeding fraternity. Mr. E.S. 
Stowell of Cornwall, had a buck on the fair 
grounds for which he refused an offer of $1400. 
The array of horses was not only large, but very 
fine, in fact, surpassingly so. There were on exhi- 





often killed by our winters. It is very common | hition Sherman, Morgans, Woodbury Morgans, 
to see them killed down to the snow line—al! that Bulrush Morgans, Green Mountain Morgans, 


remained above the snow in winter, dead, and all 


below alive and productive. This is probably at- 


tributable to the fact that they will keep on grow- 


ing until frost comes, and therefore the tops are 


not matured enough to withstand the cold with- 


out protection. 


The high bush blackberry has a biennial top ona 


perrennial root, that is, the vine lasts but two years. 


It springs up and grows this year, it blossoms 


and bears fruit next year, and having done this 
dies a natural death. Thus you will find ina 
clump of them, the dead stalks that fruited last 
year—the bearing stalks of this year, and the 
green, young growing stalks that started up this 
spring preparatory for fruiting next year. 

On account of this habit, it becomes quite a 
traveler. The root pushing up every year fresh 


stalks, a little distance from the old, and thus if 


not checked, it will soon be found pressing up 
beyond its prescribed limits, unless attended to 
and kept within its allotted bounds. 

While this habit makes it oftentimes trouble- 
some, by its introducing itself where not wanted, 
italso renders it easily extirpated by merely 
mowing them down in the fall and succeeding 
spring. Sheep will also kill them by browsing 
off the leaves and succulent branches, but the 
bramble revenges its death by a pretty libera] 
hooking off the wool of the destroyer, by means 
of its sharp and hooked spires and thorns with 
which it is armed, and which make it such an un- 
pleasant neighbor. 

There have been two varieties of the high bush 
blackberry introduced into gardens and recom- 
mended by horticulturists. These are—the Law- 
ton, or Rochelle blackberry, and the Dorchester. 
The Lawton isa vine of smaller growth, less 
hardy, but has the largest fruit. The Dorches- 
ter, introduced by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
from a wild variety found in Dorchester, isa 
rampant grower. If not carefully looked after, 
it will stretch itself up eight to ten feet in height, 
and also spread itself over the ground by push- 
ing up suckers until it monopolizes a large field 
allabout. Its fruit is not so large as the Lawton, 
but we think sweeter when ripe. 

We seem to hear some of the brothers of the 
‘hugepaw”’ farmers exclaim—‘‘what is the use 
of all this? Do you want to raise and secure 
briar bushes, when we have as much as we can 
do to keep our fields and pastures clear of them ?”’ 
Hold on friend, and keep cool. Don’t get briary 
yourself because we are speaking on a thorny 
subject. God made them and designed them for 
a useful purpose. And he made you too, and 
endowed you with power to make a blessing out 
of what some calla curse. You like a good dish 
of blackberries, with a little maple sugar and 
nice cream, as well as anybody, and you like to 
eat one of your wife’s blackberry pies, and a nip- 
per of blackberry wine wouldn’t be refused by 
you semi-occasionally, for ‘your often infirmi- 
ties.”"* So it is not altogether time thrown 
away to think over the nature of the briar bush 
and give it a place and a culture, suitable to its 
requirements, not only as it regards its habits of 
growth, but the necessity of restraining that 
growth within bounds. . 

_A very interesting dialogue on this subject was 
given in the horticultural department of the 

Country Gentleman about a month ago, from 
which we will make the following abstract for 
the benefit of those of our readers who may feel 
an interest in briar bushes. 

In the first place you must let but very few 
grow, cut up and clear away all the suckers, and 
now comes the grand secret—never allow the 
plants t> grow more than four feet high, nor the 
branches to extend more than a foot laterally. 
You can prevent their growing too high’ by sim- 
ply pinching off the ends of the young shoots 
with the thumb and finger. You must watch 
them and do it in time, or you will be likely to 
omit it until a few days too late, when the stems 
have grown five or six feet high instead of three 


_ 


*We have found this wine a very excellent stimulan 
cat teal in low stages of dirrahoa and other Pennie 
pl Piaints,” and a tea made of blackberry roots is a 

easant gent and very useful in such cases. 


Messengers, Ienrys, Hambletonians, ‘‘Colum- 
buses,’’ and probably other blooded horses ; and 
these several characteristics appear in stallions, 
matched horses, geldings, mares and saddle- 
horses to an almost unlimited extent, and in 
some instances with remarkable effect and beauty. 

Among the attractions on exhibition was 
‘*Roper’s Steam Carriage,’? which machine was 
brought from Saratoga by its owners, Messrs. 
Austin & Holton, for exhibition at the State Fair. 
This extraordinary vehicle passed twice around 
the half-mile trotting course (having come from 
Rutland village by the usual bighway) making 
| the mile in exactly three minutes and a quarter. 





The Delaware Grape. 





Will our contemporary of the Maine Farmer 
inform us, whether the Delaware grape is mach 
cultivated in Maine, and with what success ; and 
further, where and at what cost we can obtain a 
few plants. —Colonial Farmer. 

The Deleware has become pretty widely dis- 
seminated throughout the State, and we believe 
has given general satisfaction. It is early, hardy 
‘and a good bearer, and unless some better variety 
is discovered and brought forward soon, is destin- 
ed to become ¢he grape for Maine. The Report 
of the Secretary of the Maine Board of Agricul-— 
ture of Maine fur 1860, gives a description and 
full account of the Delaware. At the last exhi- 
bition of the Maine State Agricultural Society 
all the first premiums for best grapes were award- 
ed to the Delaware. The specimens presented 
were cut ripe on the 20th of September. 

We are just in receipt of some specimen clus- 
ters of the Delaware from S. L. Goodale, of Saco, 
which were cut from the vines Sept. 15th, almost 
perfectly ripened, and of a beauty and quality 
hard to be surpassed. Mr. Goodale says: ‘This 
year grapes are more backward than usual and 
those which have not had proper care and es- 
pecially thinning out, will not probably fully 
ripen. For several years past [ have not failed to 
get fine fruit of the Delaware, and under circum- 
stances much less favorable than many other ya- 
rieties enjoy, particularly in the matter of soil 
and exposure.’’ Mr. G. can furnish well-rooted 
vines of the Delaware variety at prices varying 
from fifty cents to a dollar each. 











Pruning Apple Treos. 


Messrs. Eps :—Will you please state which is 
the best time for pruning young fruit trees that 
have been neglected and were considerably winter- 
killed last winter. Having recently come into 
possession of a fine orchard, and having but little 
experience in the business, any suggestions you 
may make would be beneficial to me. 

wlltown, Sept. 9th, 1863. Supscriser. 


' Nore. We would not attempt to say which is 
the dest time to prune trees, for fear of opposing 
the views of many who are certain they are right 
in the matter, but we think in your case we may 
say, as did the old philosopher, prune whenever 
your knife is sharp, that is, prane when there is 
need of pruning. We suppose in the case of 
small trees, or in cutting off twigs, suckers, &-., 
there need be no time in particular, do it when- 
ever it is needed. But it is now generally be- 
lieved that cutting off large limbs can be done 
with the least harm to the tree if performed when 
the sap has first attained its full flow and the tree 
is fully in leaf, in June, as it then immediately 
commences to cover the wound with new wood, 
and heals faster and more readily, than at any 
other season.—Eps. 
datemmmnacncalbiittiimnacinanmase 

tA farmer of much experience gives the fol- 
lowing remedy for lice on calves and other stock. 
One quart fine salt dissolved in three quarts but- 
termilk. Wash quite thoroughly once or twice. 
It had never failed to be effectual besides giving 
the hair and skin « fine appearance, 











A Freak or Nature. The Boston Cultivator 
says an apple tree was in full blossom and rasp- 
berry bushes in blossom for a second crop, in the 
town of Palmer, Mass., lately ; also a pear trea 
in full blossom at Watertown, and adds, such 
freaks of nature are not uncommon in such a 8ea- 
son as the present one. 





Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Plows and Plowing. 


Messrs. Epirors:—The time is now at hand 
when many of the farmers will be turning their 
attention to the operation of plowing. A few 
ideas or hints thrown out through the medium of 
the Farmer may not be entirely thrown away, 
but may set some now indifferent farmer to think- 
ing on a subject to which he has hitherto given 
but little attention. If a man is by any means 
set to thinking ona subject, especially if it is 
pertaining to agriculture, he willgbegin to ob- 
serve, some one has said, ‘‘the way 
is half gained.”’ 








within a few years has been great. 
ioned, uncouth wooden implement has been su- 
rical, and easy going cast iron plow. Thest have 
dictated, till now we have plows which are well 
adapted to the work designed for them to do. 
How great the improvements are to be in the fu- 
ture, of course no one can tell. Genius is at 
work, and without doubt the highest perfection 
has not been reached even ina plow. But these 
improved implements have not been introduced 
without meeting with opposition from those whom 
they were designed to benefit. Farmers are slow 
in forming new ideas and adopting new methods 
of practice, and it wasa long time before all 
would admit that the cast iron plow was an im- 

rovement. Even at this enlightened day there 
is a section of territory in this county where the 
wooden plow is still largely in use, although in 
all other places the fossil remains of them only 
ean be found. It does not indicate a high degree 
of intelligence among the class who use them, 
but that does not alter the fact of their use. 


an iron plow could not be used on stony land on 
account of its liability to break, but experience 
proved the falsity of that argument. 
the rural districts of England, the improved 
plows were making their innovations among the 
settled convictions of the farmers of that vicinity, 


a meeting of the farmers’ club, when, after due 


plows do make the weeds grow.”’ 

The object of plowing is of a two-fold nature, 
to invert and pulverize the soil. It is not enough 
to invert the furrow only—it should be pulveriz- 
ed before it can be called prepared for the seed. 
There is not sufficient attention given to this pul- 
verization. The roots of plants will descend to 
a considerable depth after the clements which 
contribute to their furmation, if the soil be 
thoroughly pulverized. Every one has noticed 
how much better plants grow in a garden where 
the soil is stirred Sop and made fine, than they 
do in the field, where the preparation is more 
eareless. Too many farmers depend upon the 
plow to invert the sod only, and resort to some 
other implement to pulverize it. Ilence, we have 
frequently heard the remark that we necd some- 
thing different for a harrow—something that will 
work up the furrows deeper and finer than the 
old fashioned harrow. This necessity will be met 
if a plow be used that does the work which a 
plow should do—that is, invert the sod and pul- 
verize the soil. I speak more particularly of sod 
plowing or ‘breaking up,’’ because more skill 
and better, and more expensive plows are requir- 
ed than in “seed plowing.’’ Tuis leads me to 
the question—Which is the best plow for break- 
ing up sod land? This is a difficult question to 
answer, for almost every neighborhvod has its 
favorite plow, and the individuals are about as 
‘‘set’’ in their opinions of it, as they are in their 
political opinions, and it is as hard to convince 
them they are in an error in the one case as the 
other. Nothing will offend them more than to 
oa lightly of their favorite plow. Under 
these circumstances it is hard convincing a man 
that his favorite is not the best plow. Le can 
see, but will not believe. 

No plow is adapted to all kinds of soils. A 
hard farm needs one pattern, while an intervale 
farm admits of the use of a different one. So 
with regard to seed plows—a light, mellow soil 
can be plowed with asmall plow and a light 
team, while a heavy, rocky soil requires a larger 
plow and a heavier team. A good horse is suf- 
ficient team for the former, while a strong pair 
of oxen is required for the latter. 

For all lands comparatively free from obstruc- 
tions, the best plow is the double plow. This is 
admitted by all judges who are acquainted with 
its work. It is constructed with two plows on 
the same beam, one forward of the other. The 
forward plow is a small plow that skims the sod 
off about two inches deep, and turns it into the 
bottom of the furrow, while the rear plow fol- 
lows after and turns the remainder upon the sod 
deposited by the forward plow, covering it so 
thoroughly that the harrow or cultivator cannot 
disturb it. The furrow turned by the rear plow, 
being free from sward, is thoroughly pulverized, 
and left light and mellow. The air can permeate 
the whole depth, and the rootlets of the plants 
find a mellow bed. The ground needs but little 
jarrowing—frequently once over it with a light 
horse-harrow being sufficient. I have frequently 
plowed fields where the ground was left so light 
and mellow that the separate furrbws could not 
be distinguished. The disintegration is not con- 
fined to the surface—the whole furrow is in the 
same condition. 

My letter has already assumed considerable 
length, and I will leave the subject till another 
week. Z. A. G. 
Greene, Sept. 8, 1863. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Farm Talk, 


**Come, let us take a walk in the ficlds and see 
what we can discover.”’ 

, a all my heart, but don’t you mow to- 
ay ” 

**No, I have got more mowed now thin we can 
take care of in two days." 

‘*How is your grass this year, an average ?”” 
**Yes, more than an average. Grass is first 
rate, but hay rather poor. We had so much dull 
weather that the early cut is most all damaged 
more or less, and the rest will be rather tvo late 
to be nice.”’ 

‘*Well, this is a nice piece of corn and beans 
and pumpkins. Do you like the plan of a mixed 





“No, I think it is a poor plan in the long run. 
It saps the ground too much. Soil appears to be 
made of different ingredients, and each crop takes 
its own feed and leaves but little for grass, and 
it will soon run out, although [ think it is a good 
way to raise beans. [think it takes the value 
of the beans out of the corn.”’ - 
‘Your beans are extra ; I guess you didn’t hoe 
them when they were wet.”’ 

‘Well, I guess Idid. The last time I hoed 
them being on the 3d, when it rained at the rate 
of 2.40.” 

‘‘But [ thought it would make beans rust to 
touch them when they were wet ?”’ 

‘That's all moonshine in a cloudy night. I've 
known men to loaf round the shops and tavern 
day after day, waiting for their beans to dry be- 
fore they could hoe the corn, and finally haying 
would come on and their corn would go without 
hoeing. Nay, more than this, I have hoed mine 
when they were wet on purpose, to let them see 
the effect, but all to no use. ‘Father used to 
say that it would spoil them, and I know it will.’’ 
«But do you think it a good plan to hoe beans 
when it is wet weather ?’’ 

‘*No, by no means. I never hoe when it is 
wet if I can help it, but [ never have yet learned 
that hoeing beans when they were wet caused 
them to rust. But when I learn that the last 
Friday rules the next month ; that peas must be 
sown on the full moon to insurea crop; that hay 
can be made without sunshine; that a hive of 





knowledge 


The improvements in the construction of plows 
The ald fash- 


perceded by the more nicely constructed, symmet- 


been remodeled from time to time as experience 


It was at first thought by their opposers that 


In one of 


deliberation, it was ‘‘resolved that the cast iron) in great abundance. 


bees have only one female, and that the devil is a 
fallen angel, then [ may learn better than to hoe 
beans when they are wet.’’ 

‘‘How much corn do you generally get to an 
acre ?”’ 

“I think that twenty-five bushels is full an 
average for this town.’’ 

‘Twenty-five bushels! I thought you got 
twice or three times that much?” 

‘*] know we read such stories, but it don’t 
happen to my knowledge. WRere [ can get 
twenty-five bushels of corn, wheat will grow the 
next year as stout as | want it too, and grass will 
do well for ten years or more without any dress- 
ing.”’ 

«Can you make it profitable to raise wheat ?”’ 

‘*No; wheat is rather uncertain on the account 
of the weevil. The weevil and the apple-tree 
borers are the worst pests that I know of. I sow 
but little wheat late years. Last year I sowed 
an acre and raised about twenty bushels. This 
vagy sowed an acre and shall not get ten bush- 
els.’ 

**You have got a nice piece of potatoes here ; 
how do you manage them ?”’ 

**As you are just commencing 
tell you my way: [ don’t tyke rich land, nor 
make it rich. If Ido they are pretty sure to 
rot. I like a piece of land that has been well 
sapped with oats; manure it in the hill, cover 
over well with soil, and seed very light if you 
want good large potatoes, but if you want small 
ones, seed heavy. Plant as early as you can, 
if the ground is warm and dry; hoe twice, and 
dig before the fall rains. I prefer to have the 
manure half muck. m. H. Stowe. 

New Portland, August, 1863. . 


farming, I will 





Nore. We fear our friend is disposed to be 
hypercritical on some points. However, we pass 
him over to our correspondents for the present. 
—Eps. 

somes 
Por the Maine Farmer. 


Letter from Bluehill. 








Messrs. Evrrors :—I inclose a sample of min- 
eral rock, a cargo of 150 tons of which will be 
shipped to New York by a gentleman residing 





and the subject was brought up for discussion at| there, ina few days. It is obtained near the 


| summit of Bluebill mountain, where it is found 
In Dina’s Mineralogy we 
find mentioned Arsenical iron, molybdenite, ga- 
| lena, apatite, flour spar, black tourmaline, black 
oxyd of manganese, rhodonite, hog mynganese and 
wolfram as having been obtained in tine speci- 
mens from Bluehill. It is well known that the 
Indians who used to inhabit here when the coun- 
| try was first settled, obtained lead in considera- 
ble quantity for bullets, but would never divulge 
the exact location. 
At a north-east direction from the mountain, 
there isa stratum of chalk, so-called, and for 
whichit is used by many for the same purpose. 
: The strata is from six inches to one foot in thick- 
| ness, lying on a bed of sand. The top is white run- 
ning into a bright green near the sand at the bot- 
_tom of the layer. When dry it is very light and 
| white. At the edge of the pond it is exposed tu 
| view under the water, which is shoal. It is cer- 
_ tainly very unique in its appearance and qualities, 
; and the question ‘‘cui bono,” readily occurs, 
| which yet remains for some to develop. 
Nature has made this town one of the most 
| beautiful and picturesque in the State, and there 
undoubtedly exists mineral resources which will 
add much to the prosperity of the town when 
| developed. . 
| The beef factory here, owned by Messrs. Wm. 
Underwood & Co., of Boston, will commence op- 
erations about the first of October next, when 
the meat will be scientifically cut from the quar- 
ters of twelve or fifteen fat oxen per day, season- 
ed with salt and pepper, put into tin cans hold- 
| ing four pounds each, sealed up and consigned to 
baths of boiling water, where they remain about 
six hours. None of the juices of the meat can 
| escape, the can being air tight when cooked. 
When cooled and the can opened, you find the 
|meat immersed in a rich jelly and very tender. 
It is the ne plus ultra of meat cooking, affording 
more nutriment than when cooked any other way, 
and will keep any length of time in any climate. 
|The United States Navy receive the most of it. 
Tadd a specimen from the pond, and other 
specimens from the earth near the operations on 
the mountain. 
Respectfully yours, V.D. 
Bluehill Sept. 7; 1863. 


a 


Nore. We have not had time to test any of 
the specimens sent, chemically, and can therefore 
judge them only by their appearance to the eye, 
which is not alwaysasurecriterion. The chalky 
substance is a variety of silicivuus marls, or sili- 
cate of alumina, sometimes called ‘Faller's 
earth.’’ It would be useful for polishing silver, 
and the like. Perhaps, if a little more clay were 
| added, it might make fire bricks, and possibly be 
|useful in making pottery. It is classed by geolo- 
| gists among what they call ‘‘diatomaceous earth,”’ 
‘andan examination of it bya powerful micro- 
scope would very likly reveal the remains of the 
shells of a very minute ‘‘shell fish,’’ which form- 
erly inhabited them, and by which the deposit 
was partly made. The ores exhibit fragments of 
sulphuret of iron, arsenical iron, and one piece 
appears to contain manganese.— Eps. 











For the Maine Farmer. 


Remedy for Smut on Wheat. 





Mzssxs. Eprrors :—As one of your subscribers 
has inquired for a remedy, for smut on wheat, IL 
will give him a simple, easy, and sure prevention, 
practiced by my father for a great number of 
years, and by myself for some ten or fifteen years, 
when wheat was considered a profitable crop in 
this section. It is this: Place your boiler over 
the stove, nearly full of water, and bring it to a 
scalding heat, (not toa boiling heat) and then 
take from four to six quarts of wheat ata time 
in a cotton cloth bag, and hold it in the hot wa- 
ter until the grain is all wet ; then empty it into 
a half barrel or tub, and sift in ‘ashes sufficient 
to separate the grain, so that you can sow it, and 
I will promise you that your wheat will show no 
signs of smut. I think also that by subjecting 
it to this operation the wheat germinates sooner 
and grows stronger than it does prepared in any 
other way. ' Gro. H. McKscayiz. 

Alton, Sept. 4, 1863. 





Messrs. Eprtors:—I noticed in the Farmer of 
last week an inquiry for the cause and remedy of 
smut in wheat. LIcan give a cause if met a rem- 
edy. Cut your Wheat and put it into the barn 
in wet weather, so that it will heat in the mow, 
and you will be sure of a large crop of smut. 
Neither lime nor vitriol will prevent it from smut- 
ting. Remedy: cut early, stock up dry and haul 
it into the barn in good order, and you have but 
little fear of smut. 8. D. 

Phillins, Sept. 7, 1863. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
How is it Done. 

Messrs. Epgrors :—It is often asserted in the 
papers that land may be so enriched as to pro- 
duce three tons of hay per acre at one cutting. 
I merely wish to ask you or your correspondents 
to simply explain to me how it may be done, for 
when | manure high in seeding, my grain lo dges 
and amounts to but little, and the following grass 
crop isabout thesame. By two or three cat tings 
three tons per acre can easily be obtained. 

Any information relative to the growing of a 
heavy crop of grass without damaging by lodg- 
ing will be duly appreciated by . 


Fairfield, Sept. 4, 1863. 


A Farmer. 





Agricultural Miscellany, 


Development of Resources the Parent of 
Civilization. 


The materials of whjch this earth is composed, 

with all its productions and surroundings, are 
one grand mass of raw materials, and out of this 
mass man devolopes those resources of which eve- 
ry element of human civilization is composed, and 
the state of society of any people is determined b 
the extent to which this development is noe te 
“This mass comprises everything, from the immor- 
tal mind of man, the crowning work of infinite 
wisdom and power, down to the minutest particle 
of inert matter, which, after undergoing all the 
changes incident to unbounded epochs of gevlogi- 
cal transformation, may now lie near the surface 
of the earth, preparing to enter into some plagt 
to help give it that nourishment which causes it 
to yield itself, or its fruits, to the benefit of man, 
or perhaps awaits the chances of being brought 
into some useful position, in coming time. ‘The 
development of resources being the great means 
by which all human advancement is made, either 
in the acquisition of knowledge, wealth or power 
—in the advancement of humanity in mental or 
material greatness—in everything worth aspiring 
for by man, beyond the mere gratification of the 
present moment, it becomes us, in whatever sphere 
of life we may be placed, to use every legitimate 
means for this purpose, to the best possible advan- 
tage. 
It is interesting to trace, step by step, the birth 
and growth of the arts, sciences and literature as 
far as the date which imperfect history gives us 
will permit, and to note the humble and unpre- 
tending origin, of what, at the present day, are 
among the most important of these. For exam- 
ple, take Agriculture. In Eden, the tilling and 
dressing of the garden were the commencement of 
this art. Here, the resources of the vegetable 
kingdom were first developed by human labor, 
and whatever, in the degree of perfection to which 
this, the greatest of human arts, has now attained, 
we may look upon it with admiration in all its 
magnitade, importance and usefulness, sprang 
from that little germ of Adam and Eve's labor in 
the Garden, and is the result of the slow growth 
of ages, each step as hum)le as itscommencement, 
with the help of other arts when, in the process 
of their growth, -have helped it ia rising to its 
present position. 

lt must ever be remembered that all the arts, 
seienecs and literature, are really but different 
oe of one great institution, which is civilization. 

t is the development of the carth in its progress 
toward heavenly perfection, in the image of which 
—however faint the likeness may be—every ma- 
terial thing bearing the approval of God may be 
supposed to be ; it is the devolopment of the spir- 








religious, which are the parts created in the im- 
age of God, in their advancement in the finite 
sphere toward infinite perfection : it is that which 
is yet to make the *‘desert bloom and blossom as 
the rose,’’ both in the material and the meytal 
world. 

As was said, ‘‘the arts sciences and literature 
are all but parts of one institution,’’ and whatev- 
er results beneficially to one, isa benefit to all, 
just as a fortunate occurrence to one member of a 
tamily is beneficial to the rest. If a new power, 
like that of steam, is brought into requisition in 
such a manner that the implements of the farmer 
can be manufactured at less cost to the manufac- 
turer, then they can be supplied to the farmer at 
a reduced price, while the manufacturer still re- 
serves a part to himself, both being the gainers. 
The farmer is also enabled to renew his tools more 
frequently, and thus produces his crops at less 
cost, and supplies all classes with food ata re- 
duced pricS, and the improvement in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements is therefore ad- 
vantageous tu all. It is an advantage too in the 
mental world, for an abundance of material re- 
sources gives its possessora better opportunit 
than he otherwise could have, to acquire knowl- 
edge. Besides, the greater the extent to which 
the material resources of a region are developed, 
the better the opportunity of the scholar to learn, 
for in the development of those resources he finds 
both a field in which to labor, and tools to labor 
with. The astronomer who is observing the heav- 
ens in the acquisition of scientific knowledge, uses 
the telescope, which is the production of some of 
the mechanical arts, and on which has been lay- 
ished wealth, to bring it to the degree of perfee- 
tion, which it now occupies. 

The nations which occupy the highest position 
in wealth, are those which are most intelligent ; 
and not only does the possession of wealth con- 
duce to the acquisition of knowledge, but the pos- 
session of knowledge conduces to the acquisition 
of wealth. The knowledge of mathematics is in- 
dispensible to every man of business. The knowl- 
edge of the principles of mechanics to the me- 
chanic, and of chemistry to the farmer, are of 
great importance, for they point out the way by 
which they can save a vast amount of labor in the 
accomplishment of certain objects, connected with 
their business. Thus it is through all the vast 
area of civilization. The arts, sciences, knowl- 
edge, wealth, power, intellect, all move hand in 
hand. Whatever may be of advantage to one, is 
of advantage toall. Together, they lift races 
from the obscurity of ignorance, imbecility and 
degradation, toall the advantages of an enlight- 
ened state of society, while the loss ofany one of 
these is in a measure the loss of all, and the de- 
generacy of the race. Whoever develops mental 
or material resources, isa public benefactor.— 
The inhabitants of Brobdignag considered the man 
who made two spires of grass grow where but one 
grew before, to be of greater value to mankind, 
than the whole race of politicians. Such a man 
and also the man who can make two ideas grow 
where but one grew before, or discover some truth 
which may be of value to humanity, is certainly 
doing something in the great cause of human civ- 
ilization.— New England Farmer. 





Treating and Flavoring Tobacco. 


In Richmond, which has been the headquar- 
ters of the tobacco business, there are very exten- 
sive manufactories where the leat is cured and 
afterwards made into plug’ for chewing. Great 
care and attention are necessary to the proper 
curing of it, and ifthe weather is moist during 
the operations it is very liable to mildew. In 
clear weather it is spread on the top of sheds, and 
hung in every situation where it can be exposed 
to the dry air. The sky is watched with anxiety 
during such exposure, 60 that it may not receive 
adrop of rain. Very frequently it receives its fi- 
nal drying in warm apartments, and in many 
cases these are heated with open fires—dry corn 
cobs being about the best fuel that can be used. 
Pine, and other woods impart their resinous taste 
to the tobacco, if the smuke is permitted to per- 
meate through the leaves. 

After tobacco is perfectly cured, it is prepared 
for pressing. Itis now a common practice to 
flavor it with some mixture of a sweet and aro- 
matic character. A common preparation is that 
of the tonqua bean, which has a pleasant odor.— 
Vanilla is also used, and different manufacturers 
have ‘oeir special mixtures. The leaves are spread 
out and slightly sprinkled with the aromatic liq- 
uid until a sufficient quantity of the moisture is 
absorbed to render them pliable. They are then 
rolled into cylindrical packages, and these are 
squeezed into flat plugs in powerful presses. A 
number of such plugs are eon, pom | placed to- 
gether and subjected to a second pressing opera- 
tion, by which the plugs are converted into square 
blocks, and thus fitted for transports and market. 
It was formerly the custom to place the pressed 
tobacco in a room called the sweat house, where 
it remained for a considerable period exposed to 
a warm atmosphere. This made the tobacco 
sweat; globules of juice appeared on its surface 





and dropped on the floor, its taste was much 
i ed thereby. 
“te oo —- with some tobacco manufac- 





turers to sweeten the dark and rank qualities for 


itual powers of man, the intellectual, moral and | 


sugar syrup, before pressing them. We have 
only referred to the treatment of chewing tobac- 
co; the superior qualities being used for this pur- 
pose. The terms ‘‘honey-dew,”’ ‘‘sweet-leaf,’’ 
ect., applied to different lots of tobacco, are of 
the ‘*bunkum”"’ order. The best qualities of to- 
bacco, are said to be cultivated on new soil, on 
the southern sides of gently sloping hills,— Si. 
American. 





Farmers Encourage your Boys. 





A few years agu, it was the very common prac- 
tice for farmers’ sons to leave the farm as soon as 
they could get away from it—and the fathers 
themselves not unfrequently encouraged them in 
it. A hard hand, and a sunburnt face were con- 
sidered as poor recommendations in life, if not 

deemed actually degrading, and the young men 
sought for some more ‘‘genteel’’ mode of getting 
a living. But a great and wholesome change has 
taken place in public sentiment in this respect, 
which promises to do mach for the improvement 
of the country, and the condition of our people. 
We are begining to look at the matter in its true 
light. The financial panics and reverses through 
which we have passed, have opened our eyes to 
the faet that no class of men ean stand through 
all times like farmers. ‘Though oftimes repeated, 
it is still true to the letter, that our farmers, asa 
class, are the most ‘independent’ of all our peo- 
ple. Itistrae that, as aclass, they are hard 
working men, but it is also true, that in what 
constitutes wear and tear of mind,—to which so 
many of the more ‘*gentecl’’ callings are inevita- 
bly exposed—the farmer is, happily, mostly ex- 
empted. He may in many cases be obliged to 
work hard, but it is work that leaves him a good 
digestion, and sound strength-restoring sleep. 

No better proof can be asked, than that every 
year brought home to us in the numerous cases of 
men who, having spent the best years of their 
lives in mercantile pursuits, and accumulated a 
few thousand dollars, hasten to throw off their 
, cankering cares, and seek bodily and mental rest 
among the crops and herds of the farm. 

Then, farmers, encourage your boys. Encour- 
age them, by word and example, to become farm- 
ers. Convince them, hy examples within your 
own knowledge—which every farmer can do— 
| that a temperate, prudent farmer, never fails to 
| secure a good living, a respectable position in so- 
| ciety, a sufficiency of worldly goods to carry him 
j Safely through his old age, and a peace of mind 
to which most other professions and callings are 
more or less strangers. 

Much depends upon first impressions. Be care- 
ful, then, that the first impressions of your boy 
shall be favorable. Be cautious that you do not 
lay too heavy burdens upon him while his body 
and mind are ‘‘growing.’’ Many a boy has been 
ruined, and many another has conceived thorough 
| hatred and disgust of farming, simply because 
they were subjected to too heavy tasks while their 
bodies were yet tender. Be mindful, then, that 
| you do not require too much work from him while 
he is ‘‘getting his growth.’’ You are never 80 
forgetful as to over-work your young steers, or 
colts. Be at least as mindful of your boys. 

Encourage your boys, by giving them good tools 
,to work with. Don’t put them off with the 
meanest hoe, and the meanest rake you have, but 
provide them with as good tools as you use your- 
self. Weshall never forget our pleasure when 
we were furnished with anew hoe—‘*a little 
smaller than father’s.’’ Wg worked among the 
corn with a lighter heart after that, and the 
task of hoeing seemed less onerous than before. 

Encourage them by giving them something to 
call their own ; a lamb, a calf, a patch of land to 
cultivate, or a fruit tree to watch over. No mat- 
ter what it may be, so that it be something that 
they can call their own, and see it gradually in- 
crease im value day by day. 

Encourage them to pick up a penny ora dime 
whenever they can do so honestly, and when they 
| have got them, encourage them to make judicious 
investments. 

But enough. It is not necessary for us to 

oint out the thousand ways in which a boy can 
encouraged to become a prudent, industrious, 
and respected man. Each father can easily find 
ways of hisown. It is enough that we have sug- 
gested the theme for him. We believe in the 
| healthfulness, the reasonable profit, and the res- 
pectability of farming. and we would gladly see 
every encouragement given to our boys to become 
farmers.— Plowman. 








Qualities of the Best Vegetables. 


There is so wide a difference in the quality of 
vegetables, that we are frequently surprised to 
see the indifference in regard to the purchase of 
vegetable seeds for planting and sowing. ‘This is 
an error which may be readily corrected. No 
person who desires garden esculents of fine quality, 
need be without the best, if he will only take the 
trouble to make his selection of seed, with a little 
more than usual care. Somebody has laid down 
the fullowing criterion to a certain extent, by 
which the quality of some leading esculents may 
be determined. We think him right, and com- 
mend his views : 

In the blood beet we always look fora deep 
color, smooth handsome form, small top, and 
sweet tender flesh. In the orange carrot, small 
top, smooth root, and deep orange color. In the 
colin short stump, large, compact head, with 
but few leaves. In the cucumber, straight, hand- 
some form, and dark green color. In the lettuce, 
large, close head, pleasant flavor, with the quali- 
ty of standing the heat, without soon running to 
seed. In sweet corn, long ears, very shriveled 
grains over the end of the cob. In the cantelope 
melon, rough skin, thick, firm flesh, and high fla- 
vor. Inthe water-melon, thin rind, abundant 
and well-flavored juice, and bright red core. In 
the onion, thick, round shape, small neck, deep, 
color, mild flavor and good keeping quality. In 
the parsnip, small top, long, smooth root, and rich 
flavor. Ina pea, low growth, full pods, large 
and tender peas, rich flavor. In the scarlet radish, 
deep color, small tops, clean root, and quick, free 
growth. In the squash, medium size, dry, fine 
grained, deep colored flesh. In turnips, hand- 
some form, small tops, and tap root, sweet, crisp 
flesh. 

Those who have never seen better sorts than 
they possess, a they are of the first quality, 
when they may be very inferior, or almost worth- 
less, when compared with the finest varieties. 








Sorrel. 


There are few weeds more troublesome than 
sorrel, or more difficult tocradicate. Experience, 
however, seems to show that marling or ; liming, 
in a proper way and io sufficient quantity, will 
destroy the pest, and prevent its future develop- 
ment. The growth of sorrel is the result of acid- 
ity in the soil, and lime, by its alkalescent and 
sweetening action, tends to neutralize and cor- 
rect. The growth of sorrel is far more common 
on light, sandy soils, of an anticaleareous charac- 
ter, than on lime formations, a oo it 

ly a rs. The quantity of lime that may 
Soeiennsiatiiy wet, is a quaies to be decided 
by trial. Lt is rarely the case that argillacious 
soils, or those containing a large per centage of 
clay, produce this plant, although such is some- 
times the case. henever it appears, the imme- 
diate application of lime and tillage is the only 
remedy. ‘vo much cannot be said in favor of 
lime as a manurial agent. In all composts, of 
whatever materials formed, and for whatever uses 
designed, it should enteras an ingredient ,—the 
quantity being of course, graduated by the char- 
acter and vegetative capacity of the soil to which 
it is applied—the nature of the crop, being in a 
majority of cases, merely @ collateral considera- 
tion. In the reduction of green vegatable matter, 
the use of quick lime is, indeed, indispensible.— 
The heat produced by it in slacking engenders & 
speedy fermentation, which resulta in its decom- 

ition and the breaking up of the vegetable 
structure more —— than it can be eflegted 
by any other process.— Ger. Telegraph. 





chewing by dipping the leaves in bunches into ; 


Reducing the Stock. 


The short crop of hay, together with the bad 
condition in which mach of it has been secured, 
will in many instances oblige farmers to reduce 
their stock to correspond with their keeping. 
Now we havea word for the ear of all such. 
Don’t sell your best heifers, nor your best ewes, 
simply because they are fat and handsome, and 
will bring a few dollars more than the less likely 
ones. Don’t do it if you wish to improve your 
breeds. The doing of it is one of the most sure 
ways to ruin your flocks and your herds. Select 
the best to keep. Then you will have better 
cows and larger fleeces. The mere pittance of a 
few dollars should not be allowed to iaduce a man 
to part with his best animals. It is poor econo- 
my, and never should be practiced by farmers 
having any desire for progression. We well re- 
member the practice of twenty-five years ago, of 
jletting the drover go into the flock and select 
|just such lambs as suited him best, and we quite 
las well remember the effect. After a trial of a 
few years, the sheep business was given up as un- 
profitable. ‘I'We flocks seemed to kind of ‘run 
out,” as their owners said, though for the life of 
them, they could not tell why. The case was 
just as plain as the nose on their faces, but they 
}**couldn’t see it.’’ ‘They hud allowed the drover, 
from year to year, to take the flower of their 
flocks, and they had been breeding from little 
stunted runts of things that ought to have had their 
hides taken off as soon as they saw daylight. As 
‘like begets like,”’ the increase of these flocks 
were the ineanest specimens of the mutton tribe, 
and their progeny were meaner than they! Is 
there any wonder their flocks **ran out?’’ These 
men were breeding the wrong way. They were 
breeding down, and the result was precisely as 
we have stated—natural and inevitable.—Journ- 
al of Agriculture. 








Transplanting Large Trees. 


The system of transplanting large trees has 
been practiced in Paris during the past few years 
to an extent unknown elsewhere. In spring and 
autumn the transplanting trocks or wheeled frames 
are to be seen in all directions, and the Champs 
Elysees, the Boulevards and the various squares 
recently laid out in many parts of the town, 
|have been adorned by thousands of noble trees by 

these means. A report has been made on the 
jsulject to the Central Society of Horticulture, 
jhy which we are informed that horse-chestnut 
jtrees, more than 39 inches in diameter, anda 
catalpa tree, 150 years old, and 23 inches in 
diameter, have been. trahsplanted with success. 
| Another and very remarkable case is mentioned, 
jnamely, that of three good-sized trees, growing 
‘in such a manner they could not be separated, 
|having been removed together from a private ghr- 
\den about to be destroyed ; the mass of roots and 
earth measuring abdut 16 feet in length. It has 
been discovered that the bleeding of trecs and 
the attacks of insects, after the cutting off of 
branches, may be stopped by the simple method 
of brushing the parte exposed with a paste made 
of wood-ashes and water; the ashes enter between 
theefibers of the wood and prevent exudation, 
while the alkaline property of the mixture keeps 
off insects. 








Chinese Sheep in Burope. 


Mr. Legable has presented to the Society of Ac- 
limutization of Paris, three Chinese sheep, part uf 
a fluck he says he has had for several years, num- 
bering at the present time more than three hun- 
dred. Their fecundity is remarkable. The ewes 
breed regularly twice a year, and produee from 
two to three lambs, and even up to five at each 
birth. ‘The director of the School Farm of the 
| Vosges, informs M. Legable that one ewe has 
produced ten lambs within the year. The wool 
is at Jeast as good, he adds, as that of other 
sheep, but owing to the breeding habits of the fe- 
males, the quantity is somewhat less. Although 
the ewes manifest no unwillingness to bring up 
their whole family, it has been found desirable to 
allow them to suckle only two lambs each, goats 
being kept as nurses. At a recent meeting of the 
above named society of Great Britain, it was 
stated that the flock of Chinese sheep were in a 
thriving condition ; all that were offered for sale 
were readily purchased, and there isa demand 
for more. Lord Powerscourt reported the birth 
of four lambs in one of his ewes. Five lambs 
were added to the flock of the society in Septem- 
her.—English Paper. . 





Prevention of Smut, 


The following preparation may be relied on to 
prevent smut in wheat. Spread the grain rather 
thinly on the barn floor, and sprinkle it with ha- 
man urine at the rate of three to fur quarts per 
bushel. Then add one to two quarts of fresh- 
slaked lime, and shovel the whole over until the 
kernels are uniformly coated. This should be 
done immediately before sowing, to prevent injur- 
ing the seed. ‘This dressing will also give a quick 
and strong start tu the young growth. A stron 
solution of blue vitriol, or sulphate of copper, use 
in the same way, is efficacious in preventing smut, 
but the first-named preparation is often available 
where the vitriol cannot be readily procured. 





Keeping Grapes. 


We are in the habit of keeping grapes for com- 
mon use during the winter in the following man- 
ner: Take clean, smail boxes, pick off the bunch- 
es of grapes carefully, and pack them in dry 
grape leaves. Keep the boxes in a dry, cool place, 
being careful to not let them freeze. We gener- 
ally have grapes till May. 

Cut the bunches carefully off the vines, dip the 
stem when cut into melted wax, then wrap with 
paper or cloth. Put alayer of cotton on the 
bottom of your box, then a layer of grapes, and 
a layer of cotton, and s0 on. Set the box where 
the grapes will not freeze, and they may be kept 
good till spring. 


“To Take Grease Spots of out Silk. 


Take Venetian tale or chalk in very fine pow- 
der, any quantity ; moisten it slightly with soap 
water, very light ; furm cakes by pressing strong- 
ly this paste, and dry in an oven. When you 
want to take out a stain, scrape with a knife this 
cake, cover the stain with that powder, cover the 
whole with tissue paper; then, the back of the 
silk being on a clean cotton cloth, pass on it a hot 
iron. The grease melts, and the tale takes it ; 
raise the paper, and with the help of a knife take 
off the stain, which makes a kind of paste. Rub 
the spots with crumb bread, and shake it. If the 
stain is not taken out, begin the operation a sec- 
ond time. 








Tanning Skins. 


I will give the following method which has 
been used successfully in tanning muskrat, beaver, 
and other skins. After the skin is taken off the 
animal, and while it is yet green, it should be 
rubbed over with a good supply of equal parts of 
salt and alum finel ulverized ; it should then 
be rolled up, and laid by for five or six days ; at 
the end of this time it should be unrolled and 
washed in soap suds, to remove the salt and alum 
dust, and other matter which may have lodged on 
the fur ; it should then be taken in the sun, or a 
warm room, and rubbed with wheat bran till 
thoroughly dry. This will leave the skin soft, 
white and durable, without injuring the fur. 


To Mond Water Pipes. 


A simple and ingenious method of ye 
water-pipes, is described by a correspondent o 

the Scientific American. There was a pressure of 
water on the pipes of more than fifty feet head. 
The two ends of the pipe were plugged, and then 
a small pile of broken ice and salt was placed 
around them ; in five minutes the water im the 
pipe was frozen, the plugs removed, a short piece 
of pipe inserted and perfootly soldered, and in 
five minutes more the ice in the pipe was thawed 
and the water flowing freely through it. 








